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dhe 
opportunity 
in your future. 


iee;pinng based 


any postal installations around the country 
don’t have their 

own credit unions. 

Employees there are 

eligible to join the 

one at Headquarters. 

It offers a full range 

of credit union serv- Bim 

ices by mail—sav- mm 

ings, loans, payroll 

deductions, etc. For 

information write U.S. 

Postal Service Credit Union, Room 3210, 475 

L’Enfant Plaza, S.W., Washington, DC 20260. 


t’s amazing the kinds of letters that get 
delivered by the Postal Service. Rural car- 
rier Stanley P. Bogda of North Windham, CT, 
reports that one was 
addressed this way: 
The White House on 
the hill that needs 
painting. A Small 
Town next to a lot 
of small towns. Just 
past the bridge that 
goes over the little 
river. Right across 
the street from the 
house that was for sale the last time | was 
home. 06256 
“This letter was postmarked at 1 p.m. in Texas 
Sept. 10," Bogda said. ‘| delivered it at 1:02 
p.m. on Sept. 13.’ He credited the ZIP Code 
and his knowledge of his 50-mile route. 


he ZIP Code was also credited with the 

swift dispatch of a letter to ‘“‘Netauruem 
Kiyusuaba 70004.”’ The typist’s right hand was 
one key to the left when the letter was ad- 
dressed. 


nd in Clinton, MD, a woman prepared a 

Christmas card and wrote on the envelope 
only ‘‘To the Most Wonderful Husband in the 
World.” She accidentally dropped it in the mail 
along with other cards which she had addressed 
with the same red and green pens. In a couple 
of days, just before Christmas, the husband's 
card was delivered to him. Postal employees 
had matched the handwriting and the ink colors 
and found the return address. 


icrofilm equipment for accepting regis- 

tered mail is being tested at windows in 
13 cities. Purposes: To simplify procedures 
and to provide better records. It’s also much 
less trouble and much less time-consuming for 
the window clerk. 


wo colleges are offering postal courses. 
Midland, TX, College is offering an Asso- 
ciate of Applied Science in Postal Technology 
degree, perhaps the first anywhere. Thirty-four 
postal employees 
from the Midland 
SCF and nearby 
Odessa enrolled in 
the curriculum, with 
postal officials as in- 
structors. Plans are 
underway to offer cor- 
respondence work in 
the subjects to postal 
employees in other 
West Texas areas. In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee 
Area Technical College is cooperating with the 
post office and the Milwaukee Postal Customers 
Council in a series of seminars for mailroom 
Officials of companies and other organizations. 


indow clerk Evelyn Teague of Riverside, 

CA, tells about the customer who asked if 
his pension check had arrived. Evelyn found it 
and requested identification. The man pulled 
out his upper plate and laid it on the counter, 
saying: “Is that identification enough?” In- 
scribed on the plate was his name and address. 
“I'll accept that,’’ Evelyn replied. The man 
picked up check and teeth—and walked away 
chuckling. 


he Southern Region is installing coin- 
operated photocopiers in over 600 post of- 

fice lobbies. The pro- 

gram resulted from a 

successful test in the 

Tampa, FL, district. 

The region estimates 

that the Postal Serv- 

ice will earn at least 

$500,000 a year from 

the machines. Cus- 

tomers pay a dime a 

copy. 
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found something strange in the 
device: He could get $2 in change 
for a $1 bill. 

Of course the manufacturer 
corrected the flaw. But the story 
illustrates the level of competence 
at the Technical Center. For al- 
most four years it has trained 
maintenance people to keep postal 
machines humming. 

The Technical Center is a vital 
part of the Postal Service’s mas- 
sive program to provide advance- 
ment opportunity to any postal 
employee who has the ambition 
and ability. 

Until a few years ago, the Postal 
Service didn’t provide much op- 
portunity. Fully two-thirds of 
the postal supervisors were over 
40 when they got their first 
promotions. 

That's changing fast. Already 
the Technical Center in Norman 
has trained more than 25,000 
postal employees and started 
them on the road to better jobs 
and higher pay. 

Founded in 1969 as the Okla- 
homa Postal Training Operations 
—everyone Called it by its acro- 
nym, OPTO—the center was re- 
named last year when it became 
part of the overall Postal Service 
Training and Development Insti- 
tute. As such, it’s an important seg- 
ment of a huge training program. 

Consider: About 35,000 postal 
employees are taking corre- 
spondence courses through the 
Operations Center. (The corre- 
spondence course division has 
just had its 50,000th ‘“graduate.’’) 
Another 10,000 are getting self- 














Maintenance of the facer- 
canceler is a top-priority program 
at the Technical Center in 
Norman, OK. Left: Trainees learn 
by doing. Above: Reading 
diagrams and instructions is a 
key part of the training. 


training in more than 50 Postal 
Employee Development Centers 
already activated—and the pro- 
gram Calls for a total of 200 PEDCs 
soon. The Management Center in 
Bethesda, MD, and five field cen- 
ters are training 20,000 in manage- 
ment skills in this fiscal year. And 
the Technical Center in Norman 
is training 6,000. 

Add it up and you'll see that 
about one-tenth of the entire 
postal work force is taking part 
in the training program. In fact, 
by the end of the 1970s it will be 
the rare postal employee who has 
not benefitted from it. 

The reason for this new em- 
phasis on training is simple 
enough—service. 

As Postmaster General Klassen 
said at the recent dedication of 
the 50th PEDC in Washington, 
DC: Post offices with the best per- 
formance happen to be those with 
the best training programs. 

For technical training, the Tech- 
nical Center at Norman is the ulti- 
mate goal. Every postal employee 
is eligible, but there are certain 
requirements. (See accompanying 
article.) 

Explains John J. Kenney, field 
director of the Technical Center: 

“Students are trained here for 
three primary reasons: For career 
growth—for example, in courses 
involving maintenance of postal 
electronic equipment; to learn a 
specific skill—for example, main- 
tenance of letter sorting machines; 
or to learn a new system and 
maintenance of machines essen- 
tial to the system, such as the 
Postal Source Data System and 
its equipment.” 


To get an idea of what training 
—and life—is like at the Tech- 
nical Center, let’s imagine that 
your postmaster has nominated 
you in anticipation of a need to 
have someone to maintain an in- 
coming LSM. He knows you 
picked up mechanical know-how, 
mainly through the teaching ma- 
chines at a PEDC. 

You arrive at Oklahoma City’s 
Will Rogers World Airport and 
take a 30-minute limousine ride 
to 1524 Asp Ave. in Norman. Asp 
is one of the many broad, straight 
streets criss-crossing the large 
flatland campus of the University 
of Oklahoma, and 1524 is the 12- 
story, red brick tower that houses 
the Technical Center—444 dormi- 
tory rooms, 183 offices, 34 class- 
rooms and 27 laboratories. 

Built in 1967, the tower is leased 
by the Postal Service from the 
university. 

If you're a statistically average 
postal student here, you're 43 
years and 4 months old. You've 
been in the Postal Service 11.7 
years and have held your present 
job for 3.2 years. You're mature 
enough to mean business. And 
you've been low enough on the 
salary scale long enough to hunger 
for advancement. 

After you register at the first 
floor offices in the tower, you're 
assigned to a comfortable single 
dorm room, with a private or 
semi-private bathroom, depend- 
ing on current occupancy. Your 
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chances of getting a larger room 
—with a roommate — are about 
50-50. No television, but you can 
rent one, and there’s color TV in 
lounge areas. 

There's no phone in your room; 
a pay phone is down the hall. If 
you happen to have driven to Nor- 
man, you've probably been as- 
signed a parking space. 

While you're on campus, most 
advantages of college life are 
available to you. Several cafete- 
rias and a snack bar are within a 
block of the tower, and the build- 
ing itself has a snack bar. Cafe- 
teria prices are reasonable, which 
is lucky in view of your $10 a day 
allowance. 

There’s an indoor swimming 
pool and a 24-hour gym close by, 
and two golf courses where you 
can rent clubs. Nearby are a 
“Campus Corner” shopping area, 
libraries, movies, museums, and 
other cultural or recreational 
facilities. 

The catch is that you'll have lit- 
tle time for these things. Your 
classes, starting the day after 
your arrival, run from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. The labs are open at 
night and on weekends, and you'll 
probably need extra time there to 
keep up with the fast-paced tech- 
nical training. 

The current curriculum falls in- 
to three broad categories: 

O Maintenance of facilities. 

O Maintenance of delivery 
equipment, including vehicles and 
vending equipment. 

0 Maintenance of mail process- 


A trainee at the 
Technical Center gets 
“hands-on” training in 

electronics work 
using real components 


ing equipment, including Bulk 
Mail Center equipment. 

The classes themselves are in- 
tensive. You get plenty of instruc- 
tion—and you'd better take good 
notes. And the so-called ‘‘hands- 
on” training, when you actually 
work with the machinery, pro- 
vides you with the ‘feel’ and the 
experience you need for the real 
work world. 

‘You wouldn't want it any other 
way,’ Kenney says. “Every min- 
ute here counts, and there’s little 
time to waste if you want to pass.”’ 

You have about an 80% chance 
that your planning and work will 
be rewarded with a “diploma.” 
Some Friday soon, depending 
upon the length of your course, 
you'll ‘‘graduate."’ Then you'll 
board a limousine back to the 
Oklahoma City airport. 

When you get there and see the 
statue of Will Rogers, you may be 
reminded of one of his famous 
quotations: 

‘Plans get you into things, but 
you got to work your way out.” 

a 
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Want to go 
to florman? 


1. Consult your postmaster or 
personnel officer about the 
courses available at the Technical 
Center. He'll show you the list. 

2. If you find a course you want 
to take-—and you're qualified to 
take it — fill out a Form 1782, 
Training Request. Your personnel 
officer or postmaster will help you 
choose a course on the basis of 
your installation’s needs and the 
new opportunities offered else- 
where, such as in the National 
Bulk Mail System. You may have 
to take a test to prove you're 
qualified. 

3. If you're not qualified to get 
into the course you want, your 
personnel officer or postmaster 
can guide you in becoming quali- 
fied. He'll tell you about the cor- 
respondence courses available 
and about the nearest PEDC 
where you can get training. (To 
apply for a correspondence 
course, file Form 3132.) He can al- 
so help you find college or voca- 
tional courses in your area. 

4. You need the approval of 
your postmaster or installation 
head to be considered for a Tech- 
nical Center course. 

5. Your application will be con- 
sidered on the basis of class space 
available, Postal Service needs, 
your qualifications, and the quali- 
fications of others applying for 
the same course. 

6. If your application is ac- 
cepted, you'll be notified by letter 
through your installation head. & 












Your chance for promotion 


From now until August, thousands of postal em- The only requirement for taking it is a year in the 

ployees all over the country will take an exam that Postal Service. It’s estimated that 300,000 exams 

may prove to be their first rung on the management __ will be given. 

ladder. In other words, the career door has been flung 
The exam is the initial-level supervisory exam. open. The Postal Service wants to consider for 
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every first- line supervisor job any postal employee 
who's qualified. 

Once you've taken the exam, you may be in for 
promotion to supervisory ranks. It depends on your 
exam score, how well your qualifications fit the 
specific job, and a personal performance and poten- 
tial rating. 

The qualifications for each job are set out in the 
P-12 handbook, which is in process of being pub- 
lished. You can see a copy at the personnel or ad- 
ministrative offices of all installations that have 
such offices. The qualifications also are included in 
the posted announcements of the exams. 

Here’s how you can apply for the exam: Obtain 
a Form 2460 from the head of an installation admin- 
istering the exam. Fill out one for each exam you 
want to take. (You may take two.) Turn them in to 
the head of that installation. 

When you submit your forms you'll also get re- 
lated study material and information about the time 
and place of the exam. 

All the exams will be off the clock. Most will be 
given in schools and other public facilities because 
they can accommodate the large numbers of ap- 
plicants. 

The exams will be scored on a percentile basis. 
That means if you score an 82, you rate equal to or 
higher than 82% of those taking the test. 

The new registers will be established throughout 
the Postal Service. The last nationwide supervisory 
exams were given four years ago, and the carry-over 
registers from those and subsequent local exams 
will officially ‘die’ at a certain date when the new 
test scores are completed. 





The dates of the examinations have been care- 
fully chosen so there's no conflict with religious or 
other special holidays. It’s impossible to anticipate 
everything, however, and Ruth O. Peters, manager 
of the Selection Methods Branch at Headquarters, 
recalls the testing in November, 1963: 


‘We were in the middle of a nationwide test 
when word came that President Kennedy had been 
assassinated. 

‘Many employees were involved, and each test 
location had a story of its own to report. Some em- 
ployees completed their exams, and others stopped 
in the middle, too upset to continue.” 

Miss Peters says the exams are a reliable measure 
of your postal know-how and supervisory ability. 
The questions are based on all types of experience 
you'd need to supervise other employees in a par- 
ticular part of postal operations and maintenance. 

Miss Peters’ group is made up of industrial psy- 
chologists at Headquarters in Washington. They 
based the questions on information from postal 
supervisors. 

Miss Peters has watched the promotion system 
progress over a long time. 

‘More than 20 years ago,” she said, “supervisors 
were chosen by seniority or politics. The testing 
program, which began in 1953, started replacing that 
system. 

“Just 20 years ago you had to have 14 years of 
postal experience to be eligible to take the super- 
visor exam. In 1955 the classification system—the 
first we ever had—changed it to seven years. In 
other words, you could be eligible to take the exam 
once you reached the top of your grade. 

“Now, if there ever was a competitive system, 
this new one is it.” 

Miss Peters cites a 1964 survey of 2,080 super- 
visors in 17 post offices. 

“It showed that almost half of the supervisors 
had more than 25 years’ postal service. And 68% of 
them were over 40 years old when they were first 
promoted.” 

Now as a result of the new cycle of exams, once 
an employee’s name appears on the supervisor's 
register within his sectional center, he can be tapped 
for promotion. 

A letter carrier, for example, who may be skilled 
in electronics or motor vehicle maintenance has the 
opportunity to develop his management potential. 
Postal Employee Development Centers, correspond- 
ence courses, further training in the Postal Service 
Training and Development Institute, and other fa- 
cilities available to postal employees supply the 
necessary groundwork. The supervisor tests supply 
the opportunity. 

The only thing not supplied is the ambition. @ 








Initial-level Supervisor Exams 
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Gt’s your move 


Postal employees keep chess-by-mail going strong 


Robert Offenberg has placed the fate of his king in 
the hands of fellow postal employees many times. 

Offenberg is one of thousands around the country 
who play chess by mail. And he knows the impor- 
tant role postal employees play in keeping the game 
moving. 

Each year, millions of first-class post cards bear 
instructions from one opponent to another. Many of 
the cards are designed for the purpose, a chessboard 
outline on one side and a record of the game's prog- 
ress on the other. 

Offenberg knows these cards well. He's used 
them hundreds of times. 

A finance clerk in New York's General Post Office, 
Offenberg has been a carrier and mail handler dur- 
ing his 31 postal years. It doesn’t take that kind of 
experience, though, for him to know how important 
delivery is to postal chess players. 

“You get anxious and want to know what move 
your opponent has decided on. And in tournament 





play, you only have 72 hours to respond to a move.” 

Many chess clubs sponsor annual tournaments 
conducted entirely by mail. One of the largest is the 
United States Chess Federation, Newburg, NY. Its 
director, Edmund Edmondson, believes its 18,000 
postal chess members generate more than 20 million 
pieces of mail a year in tournament play alone. He 
says the club gets few complaints about slow de- 
livery of the cards and estimates it takes an average 
of three days for one to reach an opponent. 

“I've played in their tournaments,” says Offen- 
berg. “It's challenging. It gives you a chance to 
match skills with other players from around the 
country, including masters and grand masters.” 

One of the reasons postal chess enthusiasts ac- 
count for so much mail is that many play more than 
one game at a time. Edmondson thinks ‘40 or 50 
games at a time is enough.” Offenberg says he has 
played as many as 12 simultaneously. 

“That doesn’t mean you have lots of chessboards 
spread around your house,” he says. “You use 
paper sets designed for postal chess. The board has 
slots in it for paper chess pieces and it is easy to 
keep track of the game’s progress.” 

Offenberg gives you the feeling that players con- 
sider chess a lot more than just a game. To them 
it’s the “royal game,” requiring skill, concentration, 
and the ability to prepare for the unexpected. 

“You can give your life to it,” he says. ‘That's 
why I finally had to stop playing, at least by mail. 
I used to get tense; every move had to be precise. 
Sometimes I'd be as many as 15 moves ahead, work- 
ing out the possibilities, studying the plays of mas- 
ters from books. 

“My children kind of slowed me down, and I 
chose them over chess. I haven't played chess by 
mail for a while, but I will again when they get 
older.” 

Offenberg says he still loves the game and likes 
to play on his lunch hour. His 9-year-old daughter 
already knows something of the game, but he does- 
n't feel his 3-year-old son is quite ready yet. 

Offenberg says he has made a lot of friends play- 
ing postal chess, and he speaks of them respect- 
fully. Yet only once has he met one of his postal 
chess opponents face to face. 

‘He looked me up at a tournament,” says Offen- 
berg, “and you know, I can’t remember who won 
the game.” eo 
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Here’s how your suggestions can earn money 


What makes an employee's suggestion worth 
money? 

Of the tens of thousands of suggestions submitted 
by postal workers every year, somewhere around 
one-fourth are adopted. And a few strike it big: 

0 In Austin, TX, clerk H. E. Holcomb figured out 
a way to stop coin jams in the stamp vending ma- 
chine. His award: $1,105. 

0 In Los Angeles, two clerks, Henry S. Lee and 
Masato Sugimoto, developed a new letter sorting 
machine scheme that saved a lot of man-hours. 
Their award: $1,165. 

2 In New Haven, CT, mechanic John Gurrieri and 
administrative assistant Salvatore Brancati sug- 
gested a change in wiring that eliminated parts in 
two motors. Their award: $1,195. 

0 And in San Antonio the director of mail proc- 
essing, William A. Douglas, came up with a closed 
circuit TV system at weighing stations. His award: 
$3,145. 

Whether a suggestion wins a thousand dollars 
or merely a pat on the back, the successful ones 
have a couple of things in common. 

First of all, to get anywhere in the Postal Service 
Employee Suggestion Program, a suggestion must 
either improve service or save money. 

And the more it improves service or the more 
money it saves, the bigger the award. 

Then, too, the suggestion must state which flaws 
it’s trying to correct, how it’s trying to correct them, 
and how many dollars it means to the Postal Serv- 
ice, either in actual savings or in such “intangible” 
factors as customer convenience. 

‘We're after quality, not necessarily quantity,” 
says J. P. Tice, manager of the Headquarters division 
that oversees the suggestion program. ‘‘We aren't 
interested in getting huge numbers of suggestions 
just to show someone we have a huge number of 
suggestions. We want suggestions that pay off.” 

Tice’s division is compiling a new handbook (Em- 
ployee Relations Handbook P-6) that sets down 
guidelines for the suggestion system. Every super- 
visor should be getting one soon, and can use it to 
help craft employees submit suggestions. 

The guidelines accomplish three things: 

O They point out which ideas are and which 
aren't eligible for the suggestion program. 


O They tell supervisors how to process sugges- 
tions quickly and fairly. 

O They stress the local nature of the suggestion 
program—beneficial suggestions are to be imple- 
mented first at the lowest applicable level and only 
those which promise wider application are to go 
to higher levels. 

‘Another thing we try to emphasize,” Tice says, 
“is that originality isn't the deciding factor. We 
know that in the case of any particular suggestion, 
others may have thought it up in the past. 

“But we feel that the suggestion which triggers 
action is the suggestion which should get the credit. 
Maybe the same idea was submitted and rejected 
a couple of years ago—maybe even recently but in 
another location. But conditions may have changed, 
or conditions may not be the same in one place as in 
another. Or the benefits to the Postal Service may be 
documented better this time. 

‘‘Whatever the reason, suggestions can get an 
award only when they trigger management action.” 

That, of course, puts the burden right on manage- 
ment. It’s up to management to judge each sugges- 
tion quickly and fairly. And the new handbook 
offers each supervisor and manager guidelines for 
judging every suggestion. 

‘The system as it’s now set up expects each man- 
ager to be decisive in evaluating suggestions,” Tice 
says, “and to implement good ideas as fast as pos- 
sible to quickly capture the value of the ideas. 

“Bucking the suggestions up to higher authority 
for decisions clog up the system with paperwork. 

‘In general, suggestions forwarded to higher au- 
thority should fall into two categories: Either the 
suggestion has already been adopted locally and 
has a potential for wider application or the adoption 
is beyond the authority of the local installation head. 

‘“There’s one thing more the handbook stresses. 
The suggestion program should not be considered 
the only — or even the primary — means of com- 
munication between postal employees and their 
supervisors. 

‘Many ideas that may not fall under the eligibility 
criteria of the suggestion program may nonetheless 
result in improving the way we reach the goals that 
all postal employees share.” 
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Is your suggestion eligible? 


All employees are encouraged to submit ideas and 
suggestions for the improvement of the Postal Serv- 
ice. To be considered for a cash award within the 
framework of the Suggestion Program, however, 
the acceptance and implementation of the ideas 
must be beyond the scope of the job of the suggestor. 


Do suggest: 

Any idea you can think of to improve mail serv- 
ice, or move the mail faster or cheaper. 

Any method you can think of to do a job better, 
faster or cheaper. 

Any way you can think of to simplify or improve 
tools, methods or procedures. 

Any way you can think of to conserve materials, 
money, manpower or property. 


Don't suggest: 

Ideas about matters that are subject to collective 
bargaining. 

Recommendations about off-the-clock activities 
such as recreation programs or community activities. 

Proposals about employee benefits, credit unions, 
buildings and grounds, parking, transportation and 
the like. 

Extensions of routine safety practices. 

Routine repair or maintenance. 

Stamp designs or other philatelic matters. 

Ideas or designs for posters, slogans or advertising. 

Proposals for changes in postal rates or fees. 

Minor modifications of forms. 

Corrections of obvious errors in printed materials. 





How to submit a suggestion 


1. Ask your supervisor for a Form 1269. If he 
doesn’t have one, ask your personnel officer or 
postmaster. 

2. Fill it out completely—and clearly. 

3. Explain the present practice, the defect or prob- 
lem, the intent of your suggestion, and the benefit it 
will bring to the Postal Service. 

4. If you have any trouble filling out the form, ask 
your supervisor or suggestion office to help you. 

5. File it with your suggestion office, personnel 
officer or postmaster. 

6. You can expect a response within three weeks. 
If you don’t get one, inquire about it. 


How big an award? 


Cash awards for suggestions are figured on the 
basis of the dollar benefit to the Postal Service in the 
first year after adoption. Suggestion officers have a 
set of guidelines for computing awards, using both 
tangible (measurable) and intangible benefits (which 
include such benefits as better service to the public). 
The guidelines for intangible benefits are too com- 
plicated to reproduce in Postal Life. Here are the 
guidelines for tangible benefits: 


First year benefit Amount of award 


$  250-$ 999 $25 for first $250 in benefits plus 
$5 for each additional $50 in 
benefits or fraction thereof. 

$ 1,000-$ 9,999 $100 for first $1,000 in benefits 
plus $5 for each additional $100 
or fraction thereof. 

$ 10,000-$19,999 $550 for first $10,000 in benefits 
plus $5 for each additional $250 
or fraction thereof. 

$ 20,000-$99,999 $800 for first $20,000 in benefits 
plus $5 for each additional $1,000 
or fraction thereof. 

$100,000 or more $1,200 for first $100,000 in bene- 

fits plus $5 for each additional 

$5,000 or fraction thereof. 





The Inspector is 


a Lady 


ae [' was only 

: natural that 
when the In- 
spection Ser- 
vice decided 
to recruit wo- 
men, they'd 
think of Jane 
Currie. 

Her father, 
the late Guy 
O. Williams, 
was a postal inspector in Fort 
Worth for 32 years before he re- 
tired five years ago. Ms. Cur- 
rie, a graduate of Texas Christian 
University, was working fora Fort 
Worth manufacturing firm when 
an ex-colleague of her father’s 
asked if she'd like to try for an 


in- 
spect- 
or’s job. 

“T thought 

it would be 
an exciting 
life,’ she re- 
calls, ‘‘so I 
said yes. And 
it has been ex- 
citing. ‘‘I went 
through the same 
procedure that men 
go through to be an 
inspector — application, 
interview, tests, physical 
and eye exams, security 
clearance, training. 

“There was a single difference. 
They had only one locker room— 
for men, naturally. So they con- 
verted a back room for Janene and 
me, and it worked out well.” 

She was referring to Janene 
Gordon. The two of them became 
the Postal Service's first woman 
inspectors in December, 1971. Im- 
mediately after training the two 
parted—Janene to San Francisco 
and Jane to Chicago. (There are 
now 17 female postal inspectors.) 

Assigned to the mail fraud unit 
in Chicago, Ms. Currie does the 
same work as any male inspector. 

“I’m in the office about half the 
time and ‘on the street’ about half 
the time,” she says. ‘We deal 
mainly with bankers, business- 
men, executives and attorneys. 
We work a lot with the US. at- 
torney’s office, and major cases 
take a long time to develop.” 

Once in a while, though, she 
gets an assignment simply be- 
cause she’s a woman. That’s usu- 










ally when 

a woman is 

to be arrested. 

‘“‘Womenusually 

feel more com- 

fortable in that situation if 

another woman isthere,’’she says. 

“And that makes it easier for 
everyone. 

“In one case there was a minor 
girl who was a witness, not a de- 
fendant. I stayed with her all 
through her questioning. I know 
she felt more at ease and more 
cooperative because I was there.”’ 

Ms. Currie feels at ease with her 
job now—even when she carries 
a gun, which is whenever she ex- 
pects trouble. But she wasn't at 
ease on her first such assignment. 

She was to pay off an informer 
with $5,000 in marked bills at 
O’Hare airport. 

“IT was anxious,” she recalls. “I 
had the informer paged over the 
public address system, and when 
he saw me his eyes popped out. 
He was expecting a burly male. 

‘Later we watched him hand 
over the cash to our suspect. 
When he did, it seemed like the 
whole Inspection Service closed 
in on them, and he (the suspect) 
was handcuffed.” 

This was a classic, textbook 
set-up, which rarely works pre- 
cisely according to the book, she 
said. This time it clicked perfectly. 

“Kid” Currie—a nickname she 
earned on the firing range—sees 
plenty of opportunity for woman 
college graduates as postal in- 
spectors, especially women who 
work in post offices. 

“If you want a lot out of life and 
have a head on your shoulders, 
the future is unlimited in the In- 
spection Service,” she said. ‘““And 
if you're already a postal em- 
ployee, you have the advantage of 
a better working knowledge of the 
postal system.” * 
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the more you have” 














Postal employee, 
wife have 
eight children, 


raise eight others too 



































































































































Dan Davis puts in a more-than- 
full work week settling postal em- 
ployees’ grievances for the Cen- 
tral Region in Chicago. He spends 
an hour each way, every day, on 
a commuter train from his five- 
acre farm near Huntley, IL. 

That doesn’t leave much spare 
time, but here’s how he spends it: 

0 He and his wife, Kate, coun- 
sel patients with marriage and 
child guidance problems privately 
or in group therapy sessions. 

O He has written a book, 
“Games Businessmen Play,” soon 
to be published. 

O He and his wife frequently 
speak to professional and civic 
groups. 

O He and his sons do most of 
the carpentry and remodeling 
needed on the 100-year-old farm- 
house and barn, which is the office 


Left: It's virtually impossible to 
gather all the Davises for a family 
portrait. This one, taken in the 
counseling service's “pit,” almost 
made it. Two of the children are 
missing. But additions to the picture 
include a son-in-law, a daughter- 
in-law, a grandson, two who used 
to live with the Davises—and a 
friend. Lower: Davis and one of the 
boys walk through a brisk sunset 
to the barn. 









































for the Family Counseling and 
Child Guidance Center. 

0 He devotes plenty of time to 
their own eight children and eight 
others for whom he and Kate have 
become legal guardians. 

Dan met Kate four years ago at 
a mental health seminar. Over a 
cup of coffee, they learned both 
were 38 years old, both had four 
children, both were without a 
spouse, and they agreed whole- 
heartedly on how children could 
be raised to be productive adults. 

Six months later, with hearty 
approval of all eight children, they 
married and moved into the big 
white farmhouse. 

Gradually, the Davises took on 
legal guardianship of other young 
people, one or two at a time. One 
girl had been thrown out of her 
home. A boy had been sleeping 
in cars at night to avoid going 
home. Others came from homes 
where one or both parents were 
alcoholics. 

“The young people we have 
taken in would be totally de- 
stroyed if they had to stay intheir 
own homes,” explains Kate Davis. 
“We don’t run a home for way- 
ward children—we provide a dis- 
ciplined, loving, secure environ- 
ment for them to grow in.” 

The Davises’ eight additional 
children are so much a part of the 
family that a visitor can’t tell 
which they are. And the Davises 
won't volunteer the information. 

As a behavioral scientist, Davis 
has studied postal workers 
closely. And he’s impressed. 

Davis represents Central Re- 
gion management in processing 
continued 


Step 3 grievances—those which 
haven't been resolved at the local 
level. He reviews the cases with 
union officers and tries to reach 
settlements with them. (If a case 
can't be settled in the regional of- 
fice, it's sent to Headquarters.) 

When necessary, Davis confers 
by phone with postmasters in the 
offices where cases originate. 
Once in a while he goes to a 
postal facility to make additional 
inquiries. 

Dan and Kate run their counse!l- 
ing service in the red barn. In one 
corner is a “conversation pit” 
that Dan designed. The 12-foot 
square concrete pit is covered by 
foam rubber and a deep shag rug. 
Anyone sitting or reclining on the 
three tiers of the pit views the 
room from the eye level of a small 
child. 

“This has the subtle effect of 
bringing out the child in all of us 
and enables people to get down 
to basic values,” explains Dan. “It 
supports honesty. A lot of our 
clients are overcome at the reali- 
zation that they can really care 
about someone else whose life 
isn't within the circle of their ex- 
perience, except here.” 

Kate agrees. ‘The old concept 
of a counselor is that of someone 
who is detached. We don’t func- 
tion that way. Our clients aren't 
mentally ill but people with be- 
havior problems. If they accept 
our methods, they will gradually 
improve.” 

Of the Davises’ 16 children, 20- 
year-old Becky is married and 
living in Indiana. That leaves 
John, 25; Graham, 23; Craig, 22; 
Bruce, 20; Bryan, 19; David, 18; 
Debbi, 18; Susan, 18; Steven, 17; 
Patrick, 16; Marty, 16; Diane, 15; 





Barbara, 14; Jennifer, 14; and 
Bryan, 10. But also living with the 
Davises are Graham's wife, Kathy, 
19, and their 21-year-old son, 
Christopher. 

With so many teen-agers under 
one roof, the home has to be well- 
organized. Kate directs the house- 
hold and shops. After she makes 
assignments, the children can 
swap jobs—just so they guaran- 
tee that each job will be done. 

On an average school day, the 
family washes eight loads of laun- 
dry. A cake lasts about 15 min- 
utes. Leftovers—and they're rare 

are frozen for snacks. 

The Davises buy their meat ata } 
locker, where it costs less. The 
weekly meat and grocery bill is (iri. 
$250. The family eats more than | ie 
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five loaves of bread daily. The 
girls bake cakes and cookies — 
only birthday cakes are purchased 
from a bakery, and that's because 
birthdays are something special 
in the Davis family. 
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A birthday child is freed of all 
chores for the day, and honored 
with his or her favorite dinner. 
Presents are given at the table, 
and the singing accompanying 
the lighted cake is loud and 
enthusiastic. 

Kate trades therapy for a local 
seamstress's talent, so the girls 
have pleated skirts and long flan- 
nel nightgowns. 

‘We have a lot of fun with wait- 
resses on the rare occasions when 
we go out en masse to eat,” says 
Dan. “They try to guess which 
children are mine, which are 
Kate’s and which are ‘ours.’ No 
one has done it yet.” 

It takes Dan’s and Kate’s com- 


Upper left: Laundry always poses a 
problem for the huge Davis clan. Here 
two Davis boys—both named Bryan— 
attack the job. Left: Birthdays are 
special celebrations for the Davises. 
Right: Kate and Dan Davis in a rare 
moment alone. 


bined earning power, plus part- 
time jobs the children hold and 
scholarships they earn, to main- 
tain the family. The monthly 
budget is $4,000. Only one parent 
of a ward contributes occasion- 
ally to that child's support, and 
one child receives Social Security, 
which he must budget to meet his 
college expenses. 

“There are times when we are 
down to the bottom of our bank 
account,” says Kate, “but invari 
ably we'll get a check for $500 or 
so from a client we never ex- 
pected to pay in full at that time, 
and somehow we know it’s all 
going to work out.” 

Ask the Davises whether the 
struggle is worth it, and they an- 
swer that they get more from it 
than the children do. 

“The more love you give, the 
more you have,” says Dan. 

“Too many people have been 
cheated by Freud, blaming their 
problems on their mothers. That's 
a cop-out. We’re responsible for 
what we are and what we do. 

‘People should set expeciations 
for their children. We expect ours 
to do well. There’s no excuse for 
non-achievement unless there is 
actual brain damage. Children 
really want to please their par- 
ents. When the parents expect 
them to do badly, they will. 

‘However, we don’t believe in 
making them grow up too fast. It 
is important to enjoy growth and 
good relationships.” 

One boy, a strapping 6-footer 
and an orphan, offered a real chal- 
lenge to the Davises’ skill and 
compassion. They were furious 
to learn his school years were 
wasted because no one thought 
he could learn. No one had really 


encouraged the shy, withdrawn 
boy’s ability to achieve. As part 
of the Davis family, he is rapidly 
catching up — he has developed 
self-confidence and now attends 
college. 

“He’s going to make it now,” 
says Dan. 

Once a parent called and asked 
the Davises to take his son who 
was using drugs. They agreed to 
try it for a week and he stayed 
a year. 

‘We won't let them stay with 
us if they use drugs,” explained 
Kate, “and we couldn’t move him 
out of the drug pattern. We re- 
ferred him to Gateway House, a 
totally controlled environment 
where a person must earn every- 
thing he or she receives, whether 
food, or permission to go out- 
doors. He was our only failure.” 

Four other families in the area, 
inspired by the Davises, hope to 
help unwanted children as they 
have done. Kate and Dan hope 
one day they may operate a school 
based on their experience. Their 
family shares their ambition. 

Living on a farm has made it 
possible for the children to have 
pets. They have a mare, a colt, a 
dog, and numerous cats, only one 
of which is allowed free run of 
the house. Genevieve is a white 
cat with a gray tail who has on 
more than one occasion nursed 
orphan kittens along with her 
own babies. 

“She's a fantastic mother,” said 
Kate. “I really admire fantastic 
mothers.” Graham, one of Kate’s 
sons, looked up from his chair and 
said softly: ‘‘We thought we 
should rename her Kate.” 

Dan and the other children 
smiled in agreement. * 
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Postal Personalities 





4 A heck of alot depends upon 
an umpire's call,’’ says Bernard 

A. lassogna of the Noble Station 

in Bridgeport, CT. 

He should know. One of the 
outstanding umpires in the country, 
he has probably officiated at more 
state, regional and national softball 
championships than any other man 
for the past 25 years. And for the 
last 10 years he has spent most of 
his annual leave training umpires 
and conducting baseball and 
softball clinics for the Defense 
Department in America, Europe 
and Japan. 

“Wherever | conduct a clinic,” 
says lassogna, “I’m introduced as 
a postal employee as well as a 
sports official. | never fail to meet 
other postal employees who also 
do a lot of officiating.” 

lassogna started working for the 
Postal Service a few months after 
his discharge from the Marine 
Corps in 1945. He still carries a 
bullet in his left shoulder that hit 
him at Tarawa in 1943. 

lassogna carried the mail for 
20 years at the Noble Station, 
served for 32 years as a Customer 
Service Representative, and is 
now assistant superintendent at 
the same station. 

‘My athletic background really 








Bernard lassogna 


helped me when | was aCSR,” he 
says. ‘| used to go into business 
firms and meet some pretty 
important people who wanted to 
complain about something or 
another. They'd recognize my 
name and the first thing they'd ask 
was, ‘Are you the umpire?’ Maybe 
they had a son, or knew someone 
playing on one of the Ivy League 
teams where | often officiate. 
Naturally, we'd talk sports, and 
the next thing you know they'd 
forget what it was they'd been so 
hot under the collar about.”’ 

lassogna has been Connecticut's 
softball commissioner, official 
rules interpreter for the Interna- 
tional Joint Rules Committee on 
softball, and umpire-in-chief and 
chairman of the National Amateur 
Softball Assocation Umpires 
Committee. 

Mrs. lassogna will accompany 
her husband this spring ona 
vacation to England, Germany and 
Holland. She's traveled with him 
many times in the U.S., but this is 
her first trip overseas. 

What will the vacation include? 
Three weeks of softball clinics at 
U.S. Army bases, and three days 
in Holland where he will tell Dutch 
officials how to set up a national 
softball program. a 











a 
Christopher a Michael Cappelletti 
hristopher Woolsey and 

Michael Cappelletti, both 
Headquarters employees, recently 
won top honors in the pairs event 
at the American Contract Bridge 
League's national tournament 
in Las Vegas. 

The two postal employees were 
nip and tuck to the end. Woolsey 
and his partner beat Cappelletti 
and his partner—who is also his 
wife—for the championship by 
half a point. The victory earned the 
Woolsey pair a berth on the United 
States team that will compete in 
the world bridge championship 
in the Canary Islands in May. 

A player who earns 300 “master 
points” in tournament play 
becomes a ‘life master.” Woolsey 
has earned 3,700 and Cappelletti 
5,000. 

Woolsey, 30, is a computer 
systems analyst, and Cappelletti, 
33, an administrative analyst. Both 
work in the Customer Services 
Department. 

How does one become a 
champion in this highly com- 
petitive game? 

“There's just no single formula,” 
says Woolsey. ‘‘A whole lot of 
people have the interest, intelli- 
gence, motivation, and ability to 
work out various combinations of 
play, but they might never become 
experts. Maybe in addition to these 
requirements you need some kind 
of undefinable ‘cardsense’.” @ 
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Thomas Murphy 


es Moines, IA, letter carrier 
homas Murphy paints wildlife 
subjects as a hobby. He says he 
has had no formal art training. 
‘| just learned the hard way— 
hit and miss.” 

Last year, his three watercolor 
paintings of ducks placed 1, 2 and 
3 over 29 other entries in a contest 
sponsored by the lowa Conser- 
vation Commission. His winning 
painting of four pintail ducks, 
“Poetry in Motion,” was selected 
for use on the 1973 lowa duck 
stamp. A definite hit for a hobbyist! 
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Guy L. Puckett 


G” L. Puckett went looking for 
an honest man and found not 
one but dozens—all of them 
postal employees. 

A Whittier, CA, resident, Puckett 
attended a meeting one day. The 
speaker's topic was “What has 
happened to America?” In addition 
to pointing out many contemporary 
problems, he told of a man who 
had sent a dollar bill clipped toa 
postal card, which arrived safely at 
its destination. The time: turn of 
the century. “No one would be 
foolish enough to try that today,” 
the speaker said. Puckett decided 
to prove he was wrong. 

He typed a note on a postal 
card and stapled a dollar bill to 
it. His sister, Lena Engle of Melba, 
ID, received it—dollar attached. 

Later he said he was unaware 
of Section 131.224 of the Postal 
Service Manual prohibiting attach- 
ments on postal cards. But by 
that time he had made his point 
about postal employees. LJ 











Bill Roy and Rosemarie Mills 


B'' Roy and Rosemarie Mills of 
Miami's Biscayne Annex Post 
Office decided to have their own 
working conditions improvement 
program. 

The two LSM instructors also 
work in the office’s photo badge 
department, located in a room 
lacking much atmosphere. They 
wanted a better working area so 
they created a ‘‘Fotique’’—adding 
paintings from past Miami postal art 
contests to the walls. But what do 
you do with exposed water pipes? 
Easy: Just curl pictures around 
them for an interesting effect. € 
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(left) recall the care used by craftsmen 

of the past. And window clerk Peggy 
Cummings (right), in 19th century attire, 
provides old-fashioned concern for 
customers. The station’s single carrier 
shortly will be wearing an 1890s uniform, 
with high hat and old-style mailbag. 
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he Gay Nineties revisited— 

that’s the Pioneer Square 

station in Seattle. The interior 
(left) duplicates the grace of the 
turn of the century. The new 
station, in a redeveloped water- 
front area, uses a large antique 
screen line, murals and subdued 
lighting to recreate the Victorian 
spirit. Great attention to detail— 
wallpaper, wooden railings, 
lamps, clocks, lock boxes— 
contributes to the atmosphere. A 
museum of scales, mail pouches, 


locks, photos, log books and 
other items is being established 
on the balcony. Right: Station 
manager Carl Nicholson uses an 
antique telephone. Lower right: 
The station fits well into the 
Pioneer Square redevelopment. 
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Peek into the past 


hen you peer through the 
VW sion of Seattle’s Pioneer 

Square station, you peek into 
the past. The station, built in the 
middle of a redevelopment project 
that stresses the beauty of 
bygone years, is decorated ina 
Gay Nineties motif, as evidenced 
by the fancy lettering on the 
window. Other enterprises have 
made the waterfront area a top 
tourist attraction—small stores, 
art galleries, restaurants and the 
like. Most of Pioneer Square’s 
buildings were put up shortly 
after Seattle’s great fire of 1889 
and are now being restored to 
their Victorian glory. More 
pictures are on pages 22-23. 








